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. Foreword 

-ft’* 

. The establishment of soundly organized local districts for 
administering the schools has long been a major problem in 
American education. Methods of dealing with this problem 
have varied greatly ranging from compulsory reorganization 
of districts by legislative decree to dependence upon highly 
permissive laws to be used or. ignored as local people might 
desire. •* 

For a number of years, however, there has been a wide- 
spread movement to make permissive-type reorganization I 
methods more effecti ve, especially through establishing state j 
•wide programs for systematic development of redistricting j 
proposals which, most commonly, must then bq submitted ! 
to the local people concerned for finaLapproval. This move- | 
ment has also been accompanied with a growing (emphasis I 
upon other factors, besides the reorganization legislation it- I 
self, which influence the effectiveness of these newer type j 
programs. ' 1 

In order to determine factors which may facilitate the I 
successful operation of such programs, and likewise factors [ 
that may hinder their success, a comprehensive study was 
made of 16 STtate programs. The results of that study have I 
been reported in considerable detail in an Office of Education I 
publication, School District Reorganisation Policies and Pro- \ 
cedures. (Special Series No. 6, 1957 . )J - [ 

This bulletin summarizes the major findings of that re- 1 
port and also includes all of one chapter, “Guidepoets for I 
Successful Reorganization Programs.” It has been designed - 1 
particularly for local school officials, planning groups, and > 
lay citizens generally who may find a summarized version of * 1 
*he longer original report more practical for their needs. 

E. Glzx'n Feathzbston, 

Director, Administration of 
State and Looal Softool Systems. 
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S cnooL District Reorganization is by no means" a new or revolu- 
tionary idea, and neither is the need for it. School districts were 
Doing reorganized in some States more than 100 veare ago and in 
many others well [Wore 1900. ft is something that has happened at 
least to some degree in every State,' even those which today still have 
major redistncting problems. 

Allhough district reorganization is not nerr„it Iran increased rapidly 
m. recent years. Since IMS the number of school districts in die 
a a ion has been out nearly fn half— from about 103,000 in 1945-46 to 
approximately 54,000 at the beginping of the 1956-57 school year. 
During that 1 1 1-year period nearly three- fourths of the States reduced 
the number of their districts. While in sqme the amount of reduction 
* aa flniall > ,n it was little short of phenomenal. 

However, even though recent progress lias been rapid, there still 
remain major unsolved problems. -Information collected for- use in 
the White House Conference on Education 1 showed tlie following 
conditions existing in 1954-55; - 

Less than one-eighth of all districts employed as many as 10 
teachers; almost two-thirds employed 9 or fewer. # 
fore than half of all distric-ts ojierated elementary schools only,, 
and only a fourth operated both elementary mid secondary 

d,strict in seven did nojb operate a school of any kind. 

In States more than half of the districts ojierated elementary 
schools only. J 

^In 22 States mor%Jhan half the districts employed 9 or fewer 
teachers. • 

Only 4 States had no districts employing fewer than 40 teachers. 

rhe responsibility for improving district organization, keeping it 
adapted to c hanging needs and conditiong/rests with State legislatures. 

TZZAm 1 ??? 

* ' u. t.. uctoMr 18S3. U. 8. Government Printing Office. 
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4 ORGANIZING DISTRICTS FOR BETTER SCHOOLS 

4 Within constitutional limits^ a legislature has complete power over 
district organization, including the power of abolishing existing dis- 
tricts and creating new ones 'in their place. Most State legislatures, 
however,, have not reorganize districts by legislative degree, but 
instead have enacted law§ pi-escribing procedures by which local people 
could take action. Many. such laws have been highly ineffective in 
improving district organization. 

. A significant movement has been underway for some years in making 
permissive-type reorganization programs more effective. That 
movement was the concern of the study which is summarized in this 
bulletin. 
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„ State Programs Studied 

k 

S chool District Reorganization programs in 16 States were 
studied. These States and the year in which the program in 
each began were as follows : 


California 
Colorado , 

Idaho 

Illinois __ 


-- 1945 Missouri 

- 1949 Nebraska 

- 1947 New York... 

- 1945 North Dakota 


1948 

1949 
1925 
1947 


Iowa 

Kansas __ 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


1945 Pennsylvania 
1945 South Dakota 
1949 Washington _ 
1947 Wisconsin __ 


1947 

1951 

1941 

1947 


^ ^ wo exceptions, the year shown for each State was the year 
when the reorganization legislation was enacted. New York’s law 
was enacted in 1914, but it was not until 1926 that the reorganization 
program began. Pennsylvania’s law was first enacted in 1937, but 
practically nothing was accomplished until it was amended in 1947. 

The year shown for Michigan was the date when legislation was 
enacted providing for a program of redistricting studies, but other 
statutes had to be used in carrying out redistricting recommendations. 
The 1946 Kansas law was invalidated in 1947 by court decision, but 
reorganization activity continued afterward by means of other 
legislation. 


The amount of reorganization accomplished varied greatly By 
the 1964-65 school year, three States (Idaho, Illinois, and New York) 
had reduced the number of their districts by more than three- fourths ; 
and three others (Kansas, Missouri, and Washington) had reduced 
their totals by more than half. There were four States (Iowa, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania and South Dakota) where the reduction was 
less than 10 percent The amount of reduction, however, does not 
actually show the degree to which redistricting problems were solved, 
for example, much of the reduction in Kansas involved small elemen- 
tary districts only, with major problems involving small 12 grade 
districts remaining unsolved. 
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Other measures of progress give added insight into what was accom- 
plished in several States. Wisconsin’s program raised the total area 
of the State included in 12-grade districts from 15 to 48 percent. In 
Illinois, where in 19+5 only DU of the 11,955 districts operated both 
elementary and High schools, 65 percent of the State’s area had been 
placed in 12-grade units. In New York, 95 percent of the State’s 
area where the redistricting law applied had been included in reorgan- 
ized 12-grade districts. Nearly all of Idaho’s area had been included 
in reorganized districts, the great majority 12-grade units. In Cali- 
fornia the number of unified d jpirict s-r-u n its operating both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools- 1 was more than doubled. 

Further progress has Wen made in a number of the 16 States after 
the data used in this study were collected. 

* v 
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Securing the Legislation 


A N ? J * 8E . NTIAL * 1R8T Step was tIiat of securing enactment of leg- 
lV lslation for the reorganization programs. The experience of 
these 16 States indicates that this was no simple or easy undertaking. 

Studies and Surveys Point the Way 

In most instances the legislation grew out of, or was preceded by, 
State school surveys or studies emphasizing the need for it. Some of 
these were made under legislative authorization, but others were not. 

In California, Idaho, and Washington the legislation was an out- 
growth of comprehensive surveys of the public school system author- 
ized by the legislature. In all three States the legislation enacted was 
essentially as recommended by their surveys. 

In some States, notably Iowa and Kansas, the legislation grew out 
of studies made by school code commissions, legislative research 
council*, or comparable bodies authorized by the legislature. 

In Illinois, Missouri, and New York significant studies were made 
by .State leaders and organizations on their own initiative— in Illinois 
by the State farmer’s organization; in Missouri bv State school lend- 
ere, assisted by various State organizations and agencies; and in New 
York by a committee representing seven State organizations, \vith a 
foundation grant of funds secured by the State department of 
education. 

In other States (notably Colorado, South Dakota, and Wisconsin) 
important studies emphasizing the need for reorganization were made 
by State leaders or committees representing various State groups. 
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Survey and Study Procedures 

The methods used iu making many of the studies and surveys were 
significant from the standpoint of developing readiness for a reorgani- 
zation program". 

4 Some of the most fruitful studies were, started through the 
initiative and foresight of a few leaders. In Missouri the initial 
decision came in a schoolmen’s meeting at one of the teachers 
colleges, in New York during a State conference of school and 
community people. 

4 Many st udies became possible only through widespread coopera- 
tion, including donation of services and funds. This was fcfue 
of practically all which were not made under legislative authority 1 . 
It also happened in California where the legislature failed to 
appropriate enough funds for making a comprehensive survey. 

4 Special efforts were commonly made to reach local leader?, , In 
several States numerous public hearings and meetings were held 
to inform local people about the study and to get their views on 
school problems and needs. 

4 After the study was completed, special efforts were often made 
to inform local people about the findings and recommendations. 
Study reports were widely distributed. In some States brief 
popularized versions of the longer report were prepared for this 
purpose. Publicity materials were prtpared and distributed to 
the State press, including weekly newspapers in smaller oenters. 

| 

Support by State Organizations 


I he activities of a number of State organizations, as already indi- 
cated in part, were particularly significant. . State education associa- 
tions were quite active, in a number of iustances exercising strong 
leadership. 

Several State school boards associations were active supporters, 
notably in Colorado, Illinois, and Washington. Strong support by 
State farm organizations appeared to be an influential factor in some 
States, particularly in Illinois, Missouri, and New York- 
Teamwork among State organizations advocating enactment of 
needed legislation was prominently evident in a number of States. 
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Developing Legislative Proposals 

.o“s e t ;:rrr wu °< *» w— i»p»* 

i fegisiation. There were indications that more study was given 
to tins in some States than in others. y * glVen 

The experience of a good many States indicates thSTit may be 
comer m the long run to strive for enactment of a sound law than to 
get a weak one exacted and then try to strengthen it later. Although 

zt; rr*** by amendmm "’ in 
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Major Features of the Legislation 

D espite Impoktant Feati res held in common by most of them, the 
reorganization laws enacted in the 16 States varied signifi- 
cantly. Many of the laws were later amended, some beneficially, but 
others were seriously impaired. 

All the States had other older redistricting laws, but these are not 
dealt with here except in an incidental way. 


Applicability oflthe Legislation 


All the States had major redist rioting problems which made a com 
prehensive law highly desirable. In most of them the legislation 
that was enacted did not contain restrictions on its applicability; that 
is, it could be used wherever reorganizat ion mi^j^be needed. 

New Types or Classes of School Districts Created 


, Several of the laws created new types or classes of districts to be 
established under their provisions. In Idaho an entire new classifi- 
cation of districts was created, but in other States {notably in UlinoiV, 
Iowa, New York, and^ South Dakota) only one new type of district 
was created. 


State Administrative Provisions 

In all States the legislation placed at least some administrative re- 
sponsibility for conducting the reorganization programs at the State 
level, but the nature and amount of that responsibility varied greatly. 
10 
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SUte^dministraUve Organlzation.-The Start agenc ies to whirl, 
foHowa PVP adm,mstrafive ^ixjnsibilily wets assigned wora ,* 

1. The State board of education or the chief State school officer, 
l Ins was the most common pattern. 

2. A sjjectal State advisory commission or committee, created by 
the legislation, with its functions and activities channeled through the 

. ate department of education. This plan was used in Illinois, Min- 
nesota, and N ebraska. 

8. A special State commission or committee created by the legisla- 
non U> function independently of the State doper, ...cut of education, 
a though in >11 cases the membership included eillier the chief Stale 
* ioo officer or a State board of education member. California. 
Idaho and \\ Kington uaed this plan for 4 years, then changed to 
thefirstoneehowti above. North Dakota also used it' for 2 veers 
Nature of State Administrative Responsibilities. 11, o mod i,„. 
|K>rtant responsibilities included the following: 

\. Development of principles, policies , and procedure * for conduct - 
^Programs.- The laws in 10 States contained provisions of tins 
general nature, but some were much more comprehensive than others. 
“• b urnuh “'9 professional personnel to assist in coruluctinn the 

frT“ 7 There Wer ® ab ° 10 States where this "as specified. In 
the other States, however, professional assistance was provided but 
under provisions of other legislation. 

3. Examination of reorganization plant or proposal, dteeiopr il by 
county, or com parable, planning agenoies, „mm„uW,Wy change, of 

desirable. This was a responsibility in all Stats. 

4. Approval or disapproval of reorganization plans or proposal,--' 
Hus was a key provision, the importance of which would be difficult to 
overemphasize. In 8 Slates tit, law at fin., required Hurt all proposals 
for ne« districts had to be approved by Hie Slate administrative 

T 4 * * * 8 t» 'he voters for ratification. In o of 

the 8 States thia provision was later repealed, in end, instance seriousi v 
impairing the effectiveness of their programs. 

*' W " ,s " 0,h f r twponsibilities worthy of mention, including 

wh«ra. 0 »K 0f | in *i : App0, ” tment of county reorganization committees 
where the local appointive agencies failed to do so ( 1 .States) ; appoint- 

ment of new comity committees where those earlier appointed failed 
to function (3 States) ; and granting county committees additional 
iroe to complete their studies and plans. In half the States the legis- 
lation contained a provision authorizing the State agency to expend 
or approve the distribution of funds allocated for the programs 
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County Planning^Agendes 

In all the States except New York the legislation provided for 
county or comparable local agencies to make 8tudies,and develop re- 
organization plans. This was a key feature for securing systematic 
statewide planning on a decentralized basis, but some laws were not 
effective in securing it. 

Structure and Organization for Planning. — Iowa’s and Pennsyl- 
vania’s laws made county boards of education responsible for mak 
ing reorganization studies and plans. In the remaining 13 States the 
legislation provided that special planning agencies were to be created. 
Except in California from 1945 to 1949 and in Michigan, these had to 
be county agencies. They bore various titles, most commonly “county 
committees,” (which will be used here in referring to ell of them). 

In 9 States the formation of county committees was mandatory. 
But in Illinois, Minnesota, and South Dakota local district school 
boards were empowered to decide whether committees would be 
formed in their counties; Michigan’s law made it optional also. The 
optional procedure w orked well in Illinois, but was a serious handicap 
in the other 3 States because in many counties committees were not 
established. 

Most laws when first enacted specified the length of time committees 
were to remain in existence, ranging from 3 to 6 years. But in 4 
States no time limits were prescribed, and later several other States 
either made their committees continuing bodies or extended their 
terms by a fixed amount. 

\ Most laws specified a uniform size for all committees within the 
^tate — 5, fl, 7, or 9 members. Others permitted a choice of size within 
^prescribed limits. Some form of rural-urban representation w'as com- 
monly required. 

In all except three States, committee members were to be selected by 
local school boards, and in most States only lay citizens could be 
chosen. In most States committee members were to serve without 
pay, but were to be reimbursed for necessary expenses. Everywhere 
except Michigan the legislation designated the county superintendent 
to serve as committee secretary. 

Reorganization Planning Responsibilities.— There was great I 

variation in the reorganization planning requirements placed upon 
county committees, including county boards of education in Iowa and 
Pennsylvania. 

I. Making studies of school conditions and preparing a comprehen- 
sive reorganization plan for the county . — In a few States the develop- 
ment of plans was entirely optional with committees, and little hap- 
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jwied. But in most States this was a specific requirement of com- 
mi ttees— Missouri’s law, for example, stated that: “shall make, or 
cause to be made and completed a comprehensive study of each school 
district of the county and prepare a plan of reorganization.” 

~'S 0 yl etiOn ° f pUtM ^ ithin a period. — Most laws re- 

qinred that studies and plans had to be completed andfR report sub- 
mitted to the State agency within prescribed time except in 

, borne instances the Stole agency could grant an extension where 
necessary. The time limits ranged from 6 months to 2 years. Where 
limits were shortest, experience showed that more time would have 
lieen desirable, even though widespread planning was secured, 
^though stating that plans were to be developed some laws set no 

# i ? 6ir T P eti ° n - In th68e Stata8 man y committees 
failed to develop compreliensive plans for their counties. 

3. Development of Partial County Plane. -In several States re- 
quiring comprehensive plans, committees could prepare plans for 
only a portion of the county and, if approved by the State agency, 

could submit them for adoption by the voters.' ^ * 

4. Cnperathn with committees m adjoining counties, -Most laws 
provided for development of reorganization proposals which included 
territory in more than one county. Such proposals were to be de- 
v eloped cooperatively by the committees concerned 

J F actors to be considered in making studies and plans. Soms laws 
hsted in considerable detail the factors that committees were to con- 
rnder. Others specified them in general terms, or goals to be attained, 
such as: equalizing educational opportunities, securing more effici^t 

ofth^ls^^rt 41 ” 11118 ^ 1111011 ° f 9Ch °° 1S ’ and equalizin ^ locaJ burdens 

6. Elements to be included in reorganization plans or proposals — 
Some laws required that the written reports of plans include maps and 
escnpfcons of existing and proposed new districts, and a statement of 

I™" 1,6 neW dl8tricte Proposed; other laws were less 
specific in this respect 

nJnV* 1 " 6 * he ,e P 8,ation either required or permitted recom- 

mattere re,at ^ d to the P ]an or proposal. These 
and ni (a ^ m ^ endat '°ns concerning sdiool building utilization 

of a^ Jnd li ri> tra 7 P ° rtati0n requireffienta ’ (c) adjustment 
bl ht, f of componGnt districts; (d) disposition of 

CX>mp °7 Dt di8tricts i and (®) division of pro- 
p<wed new districts into areas for school board representation. P 

, Ij ^^ ^nn^.-Moet laws required the county committee to 
bold at least one public hearing on each proposed new district before 
the proposal was submitted to the State administrative agency. 

«• subsequent planning where proposals were rejected by the 

481888 — 68 8 
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voter *. — In 5 States if the voters refused to adopt a proposed plan, the 
committee was required to continue its efforts to develop another; in 4 
States this was optional. The calling of a second election was optional 
in 9 States, but was required in MiatourL 


Ratifying Reorganization Proposals 

Mandatory Action. — In Kansas and Wisconsin reorganized dis- 
tricts were to be established directly by order of the county committee. 
However, Wisconsin^ law was amended in 1949 making a county 
comflittee’s order subject to a referendum upon petition by local 
people, or a committee could itself call an election if it chose to do so. 

Voting Procedures. — In all the States except Kansas ami Wiscon- 
sin a referendum was required for adoption of proposed new districts. 
Widely different voting procedures were prescribed ; and in most 
States they were (hanged (me or more times, in several instances with 
highly unfavorable results fern continued prog res s. 

In 4 States the original legislation required a majority of the total 
votes cast in the election for adopting a proposal — this procedure 
proved highly effective, ^n 7 States a single majority vote was re- 
quired for some proposals but two majorities for others, usually if a 
proposal included an incorporated center — this procedure also wal 
very effective in some States. Several States, however, later adopted 
more cumbersome methods, making further program extremely 
difficult. 

Six States at one time or another had provisions making each com- 
ponent district in a proposal a separate voting unit, in most instances 
requiring a favorable majority vote in each. Little reorganisation 
was accomplished by this ratification procedure. 


Use of Other Redistricting Law* 

In most States the older redistricting laws atill in effect oould be 
used independently of the reorganisation laws summarised here. In 
some States, notably Minnesota and Wisconsin, tbs older laws were 
used extensively after the reorganisation programs began. In P«m- } 
sylvani* wi despr ead use was made of an old law perssUtiiig formation 
of joint school systems with each component district retaining it* 
corporate identity. In Michigan other legislation had to be uaed 
became the reorganization planning law contained no procedures for 
ratifying proposed new districts. 

* e- 
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However, in a few States the reorganisation legislation placed 
l uutrictions on the use of (tlw redistricting laws, their n<n> 

srahject to approval by county committees and in two States by the 
State agency as well Two of these States later repealed all of their 
older redistrioting laws. 


State Leadership and Services 
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A Significant Fzatum of the reorganization programs was the 
4 m 8ervi0es of the State administrative agencies and their profes- 
sional staffs. There was abundant evidence that State leadership, 
coordination, guidance, and technical assistance were indispensable to 
the successful operation of such programs. 


Staffing the Programs 


Size of Staff. — Pn a few States funds were not available for employ- 
ing new personnel to assist with the programs during their early 
stages, but in most States full-time professional assistance was pro- 
vided from the beginning. 

Some States never had more than one full-time professional staff 
member; others started out with one, but added a second later on. 
Several States had three or more staff members from the beg inning . 

Staff She in Relation to Work Load. — There was no direct rela- 
tionship between staff size and the amount of work to be done. Some 
of the States with the largest number of counties had the smallest 
staffs. There seems little doubt that some programs were under- 
eta ffed. In fact, in some of the larger staffed programs it was reported 
that additional professional personnel would have been advantageous, 
particularly dufing the intensive planning Mages. 

In several States other staff members in the State department of 
education rendered important services in addition to their regular 
duties. 

Staff Assignment Methods. — In most larger staffed programs, held 
work was assigned on a Matewide basis with each member going 
wherever his services were needed. In two States, however, each 
staff member was assigned to a particular region. 
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Helping Counties Get Started 

i “ f‘l ibll * hin * CommHteffc-In aome Stales extensive 
effort, were made lo insure that the officials responsible for relab- 
hshing county committee were fully informed before thev look 

1aJwife Ia,?m ' Ml0 r 1 m ‘ <ir, * Ii ' WM » prepared and diatr'ibuled, 
statewide or regional meetings were held, and State staff members at- 

tended county meetings for setting up committee*. 

Orating County Committed-In several State statewide or «, 
poiml conferences were held for county committees shortly after 
y w ere organized to explain the program and their responsibilities 

^ grt«alS ' < M “ 1 “ POrt “ t Deed in M P‘"« — »»• 


Study and Planning Materials 

Manuals or Guidea-In most instance* .State staff members pre 
p » manual or procedural guide to aid county committees in mak- 
ing studies and developing reorganization plans. In other States 
^a^iaphed materials deal mg with various aspects of committee’s 
responsibilities were distributed from time to tune. 

Various other kinds of informa- 
onal materials were prepared for county committees and for local 
pej^le in many States. These materials included the following: 
buUefcns supplementing certain features of the manuals, bulletins or 
tef^emphaamng ** ed0c * ti0Da 1 •d^ntagm of soundly organic 
districts, dealing with various problems and issue*, peri- 

odic progress reports, and publicity materials. 


O 
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Standards for New Districts 

DCT.lop.Mt and Purpoma. In newly ell State. etanttardo of 
MM bnd for corgjn ixed di*ricta were developed by U» State edmin- 
wuwtivo egeucy. Their development indicted the State egency’s 
pontion regarding new district, to be tetabliehed end et thTea^e 
tune provided a yardrtick for oounty oommitteee in drawing up their 
p «ta. Where the State egmmy ™ empower^ to . ppi £e «™ty 

pl««, the standards could be enforced but etaewhere they could only 
be suggestive. J J 


mmmm 
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Types of Standards. — In some States guiding principles or general 
criteria were developed, but in most States standards were more spa* 
cifie. The most common feature of all of them, however, was the 
emphasis given to 12-grade, or unified districts. Another feature, 
nearly as common, stressed sociological factors or formation of natural 
commumty-typedistricte. 

In over half the States standards of sire were specified for ele- 
mentary or seoo^d&ryj^hools or both. Recommended maxirrfum time 
limits for transporting pupils were stated in several instances. In a 
few States standards of size for new school districts were also stated 
in terms of pupil enrollment. 

Staff Field Services 

Wide Range of Services, — One of £he striking features of many 
programs, particularly those having larger State staffs, was the wide 
range of field services provided, covering practically every aspect of 
the programs from the time committees were first organized until new 
districts were established. 

Stimulating Planning Activities.— A particularly important lead- 
ership service was dm assistance given to committee* which were re- 
luctant to begin planning. In several States it was reported that by 
carefully helping such committees take an objective look at their 
schools and by helping them get a better understanding of what good 
school districts were like, they often became active in drawing up 
plans. But this often railed for maintaining contacts with committees 
over a period of time. 

Consultative Technical Service*, — Of key importance were the 
consultative services that were provided on request by county commit- 
tees on various technical matters : tike interpretation of legal problems, 
State school regulations and policies, analysis and interpretation (^in- 
formation about school conditions, analysis of tentative plans wjjh re- 
gard to their meeting State standards or criteria, and public relit ions 

Ajpfter highly important service in many States was the assistance 
given in use of procedures which had proven successful elsewhere in 
the State. - 7 s 

A ss i stance In Holding Public Hearings. — In many States commit- 
teee depended heavily upon dm State staff for assistance m holding < 
formal public hearings, and also in other meetings held to test public 
reaction toward proposals under consideration. Their role in this was 
that of expert consultants to be called upon as needed. 
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Contacts With Local Group*,— Still another activity, often time- 
consuming because of the number of requests, was attending meetings 
of various local groups and organisations interested in the program. 
In many States local school boards sometimes requested a State staff 
member to meet with them to discuss district problems, and many such 
meetings eventually resulted in the establishment of new districts. 


Reviewing and Approving Plans 

f-3 


Values of Appro*l Powers.— The powers of the State agency to 
approve or to disapprove plans had an important effect on sound 
planning. This was a means of preventing unsound plans being 
brought to a vote. It also encouraged development of plana which met 
State standards. 

Assistance of State Staff Members.— Especially helpful to the 

State agency in evaluating plans was the assistance given by State staff 
members. In many instances the staff was able to furnish information 
snout a proposed plan that the written report did not contain. 


Activities of Other State Agencies and Organizations 

Organizational Support, — State organisation! that were active in 
helping secure enactment of reorganisation legislation nearly always 
continued, their support after the pro g ram began operating. Several 
State teachers associations, school board associations, and a few State 
farm organizations were particularly active: scheduling reorganize 
tion talks on their meeting programs, giving much publicity in their 
periodicals, and in some instances even preparing special bulletins or 
pamphlets. 

Collie and li nt varsity Supports — ending batti stan ce was 

given in several instances by college and unirennty staff members. 
Among. services they provided were the following : Organizing and 
conducting conferences cm reorgdcuxation; preparation of bulletins 
and other materials, including in one State a motion picture ; consulta- 
tive services to committees; and participation in local meetings. 
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Local Processes and Procedures 


I k All of the States the focal point of reorganisation activity was 
at the local level, the term “local” being used here to include coun- 
ties as well as the communities within them. 

„V 

Conditions for Getting Started 


Readiness to Begin. — There appeared to be a much higher degree 
of readiness locally for a reorganization program in some States than 
in others. It seemed evident that the background of events and activ- 
ities leading to the enactment of the legislation was influential in this. 

Establishing Committees. — Selecting the members to serve on com- 
mittees was an important responsibility, influencing subsequent study 
and planning activities. There was evidence that the probl em of se- 
curing effective committees was greater in some States t han in others. 
This was apparent among the States where committee members were 
selected by school boards, so it could not be attributed to differences in 
the legal procedures involved. 

i 


Approaches Toward Planning Responsibilities 

Importance of Openatadednesa.— 1 There was abundant evidence 
that willingness to serve on a committee was not equivalent to willing- 
ness to engage in reorganization planning activities. But of great im- 
portance everywhere was the degree to which committee came to 
understand, and likewise became willing to accept, fcjie purposes of the 
reorganization program and their responsibilities in it. This proved 
to be essentially an educational process in which an openminded, objec- 
tive point of view was basic. 

20 
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Hasty Decisions. —There was s marked tendency among some com- 
mittees to rush, to decide matters one way or another and get the iob 

over with. This was evidenced indifferent ways. 1 

In some Staten were committee* which evidently decided very early 
to do nothing, for they met a few times and became dormant. In 
stnfang contrast were many in other State, that started oat very 
rapidly, hastily drawing up plans within a few months. 

Cannons Movers. — Many committees which became affective 
«*rted out cautiously. Some were skeptical about the program. 
Uthers did not fully see the need for it. Given time and encourage- 
ment without pressure, they became productive. 

Making Objective Studies. — There was abundant evidence t hat an 
objective study of school conditions influenced almost, every other 
aspectof a committee's work. Many were never fully convinced of 
toe need for reorganization until studies were made. Not only th*t. 
but a careful study was an essential part of sound p lanning , 

Leaning About Good School Dtetrkti^—Mauy committees had 
nasy ideas about good school districts at find, The importance oi iret- 
ting a clear understanding was abundantly evident. As exprereed bv 
one State reorganisation director: The more a committee studied the 
qualities of good school districts, the greeter was the likelihood it 
wotiid coma up with m mmfk pi am 


Study and Planning Methods 


Collecting Information. — In roost instances county superintend- 
ents assembled the statistical information used by committees in their 
studies. In this, the forms commonly included in State manuals were 
helpful for tabulating and analysing information. 

The fact that many county superintendents did not have a back- 
pound of training and experience for making analytical studies was 
in many instances a handicap. Moreover, in most States sufficient 
funds were not made available to employ someone qualified to a 
thorough study. 


Studies by Other Persons** some mstonces, how- 

ever, studies or surveys were made by college staff members or grad- 
uata students, but in hone of the States eras H a common practice. 

Firsthand Study.— There were many indications of the prime im- 
portance ©f committee members themmlvm getting firsthand informa 
ll * schasl conditions. Some committee* vj d t fd ^ 

gat a better understanding of conditions. 


/ """ oy omemntia-lB some States a sub- 

committee approach wig \ 
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m unity study groups, to be mentioned later; but it was also used by 
county committees. 

In Idaho many county committees set up special subcommittees, 
each headed by a county committee member, but with the remainder 
of the membership made up of representative lay and school people 
in the county. Each subcommittee was assigned a particular aspect 
of the total job, such as pupil transportation or school buildings. In 
Michigan where committees were much larger the same principle was 
used, with the committee membership divided into subgroups. 

In Washington a different subcommittee procedure waa often used. 
Each area under consideration for reorganization was assigned to the 
county committee members most familiar with the situation. The 
subcommittee then prepared the plan and presented it to the full com- 
mittee. This method was similar to the procedure prescribed by 
several State laws where a proposal under consideration included 
territory in more than one county. 

Liaison with Local School Boards. — In making studies and de- 
veloping plans committees as a rule kept in close touch with local school 
boards, keeping them informed regarding proposals under considera- 
tion and getting their reactions. This was a valuable technique in 
allaying unfounded fears of arbitrary action on the committees part. 

Considering Requests Made by Local People. — In at least two 
States (Washington and Idaho) it was not uncommon during the 
first year or two for local people to request the county committee to 
prepare a plan for their locality. Many such requests were for re- 
organizations fully measuring up to State standards. This kind of 
action was by no means typical everywhere in either Stale, or in other 
State*. 

Testing Public Reaction. — A technique used by many committees 
was to test public reaction toward proposals under consideration. 
This proved to be a highly desirable procedure when the most ad van 
tageous time was chosen to use it. But, sometimes it was done too 
early, before the committee itself clearly saw what should be proposed. 
Oversenmtirity to public opinion, especially when it was not fully 
informed, was often hazardous to sound planning. 

Preparing Written Reports of Plane -or Proposals. — County 
superintendents usually prepared the written reports, but sometimes 
committee members did much of the work. Where State staffs were 
larger, a staff member usually assisted. 

Be ports varied greatly — in length, format, thoroughness, and with 
respect to practically every other feature of their eon tent. Although 
there were many exceptions, it appeared that more often existing 
school conditions were described more thoroughly and in greater 
detail than were the new districts proposed. 
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Arousing Local.Interest and Support 

Public Hearings and Meetings.— Many committees far exceeded 
minimum legal requirements for public hearings, particularly in States 
where only one or two were required for each reorganisation proposal. 

P ublic meetings were often held during various planning stages— 
quite early to explain ti^e reorganization program and its purposes, 
later on to discuss the plans being considered, and still later after the 
plans were drawn up. 

In State after State it was reported that snail-group meetings were 
more effective than the large mass- meeting type of hearing. This was 
especially true for people living in the open country. However, large 
meetings when carefully planned were helpful. * 

TV nether large or small, experience showed that effective hearings 
or meetings required careful preparation and also showed the impor- 
tance of the committee member serving as chairman having a thorough 
knowledge of the proposal and its merits. 

Bulletins on Proposed Plans. — In some instances an informational 
bulletin was prepared for each new district proposed in the county. 
Sometimes this was done by a subcommittee or by a group of citizens 
in each locality. Copies were widely distributed in the ‘locality. 

Community study committees, referred to later, commonly prepared 
informational bulletins describing their proposals and distributed 
them to local ci tizens. 

Visiting Reorganized District School*— Reorganized districts al- 
ready established and operating were useful in stimulating interest 
m other localities. Visiting reorganized district schools by local 
leaders in communities consideVing reorganization was a common 

procedure in several States. Often the visits were arranged by the 
State staff. , 

Local Newspaper Pnblidty.-GeneraJly speaking much pnblicity 
was earned in the local papers. Where it was favorable or at least 

objective, as was most often the case, the general feeling was that it had 
been helpful. 

Activities of Community Organizations.— There was a general 
tendency for community organizations to take no official stand on re- 
organization, although m many instances their leaders or some of the 
members were active aufrportere. Many organizations made special 

efforts to keep their members informed about the reorganization 
program, * 

Reaching ths Local Leadership.— This appeared to be one of the 
djdjnpmdung characteristics of successful reorganisation activity. 
Identifying the local leadership was highly important Many leaders 
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did not volunteer their support, but became active only when the 
program was explained to them and their help vu requested. 

Informal Con tacts.- -The most effective leadership activities ap- 
peared to be of a quiet informal nature. Personal contact# for pur 
poses of explaining a reorganisation proposal seemed to be the most 
commonly used and effective technique of local leaders. 


Community Study Committee* 

Situations in 'Which They Functioned. In New York, where the 
legislation does not provide for cmraty committees or comparable 
pluming agencies, the technique of organising community atudy com 
mittees has long been used, and has been the standard practice since 
the early liMOY, The same technique was also used during the early 
part of W ashington^ program. 

In other States, particularly Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, its 
use has become increasingly common in recent years. In all mwimwi , 
these have been extra- legal groups in the sense that the reorganisation 
laws do not provide for their establishment. 

More detailed information about these local planning groups may 
be found in another publication. 1 


Ratification Practice* 

Some County Plans Not Acted Upon. — In several States not all 
county plans were acted upon. This happened to a much greater 
extent in some States than in others. In a few States ratification 
action was not required by the law. 

Scheduling Elections. — There was considerable evidence that 
greater flexibility should have been allowed in some States between 
completion of plans and bringing them to a vote- In some, the legal 
limits were too short, and sometimes elections had to be held before the 
people were ready. In others the elections could be postponed so long 
that a loss of public interest in the plan resulted. 

Many People Failed to Vote.— Information was obtained on the 
votee cast in over 850 successful reorganization elections in 4 States. 
Evidence was found of some elections where the total number of votee 
cast was lees than one- fourth the number of pupils in the new district 
that was es tablished, and in over tudf the qlectwp^e the total vote was 

1 C. O. Flttvifirr tid Wtfettos k Howell, L*g*$ Pfamnh m for JNfNr iTrftrnf DisMei*. 
PaaphWt Mo. HI. U. S OopirtaMt of Hooltk. MkiOn, aaS Wotfaw. INT. 





Relationships of School Finance 

to the Reorganization Programs ' 


T here Was Widespread evidence that school finance and district 
reorganisation were interrelated, indicating (1) that a sound 
and equitable school finance system required school districts which 
were capable of making effective use of school funds, and (2) that 
the establishment of such districts could either be facilitated or 
hindered by the school finance system. 


Variations in Local Conditions 

High Costs in Small Schools. — Studies made in most of the States 
either before or during their reorganization programs showed 
that small schools were much more expensive to operate than those 
of larger sue. 

Many small schools were in districts with a high per pupil taxable 
wealth; others were in low-wealth districts. 

Wide Variations in Financial Ability .—On a statewide basis these 
variations were large, in some cases extremely so. Also, wide differ- 
ences within localities were common. Small districts, especially those 
in the better farming areas, often had a higher per pupil taxable 
wealth than the village or city districts they surrounded. 

Wide Variations in Financial Effort Required.— One teacher dis- 
tricts, particularly in the Midwest, commonly had much lower tax 
rates than districts operating high schools, in some States only a third 
as high on the average. Districts that did not operate a school 
usually enjoyed a stronger financial advantage as a result of their 
nonoperating status. 
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Financial Purposes in Reorganization 

Purposes Stated or Implicit in the Reorganization Laws.-The 
mwa m over half the States specifically expressed finance purposes 
ui goals to be achieved through reorganization, commonly including 
(1) more efficient and economical administration of the schools; and 
(*j a more equitable distribution of school, revenues, or equalizing 
the burdens of school support Even where not specifically statedf. 
such goals Were implicit in the legislation. 

Improved Conditions To Be Gained.— Reorganization, resulting in 
adequately sized 12 grade districts, also improved conditions for fi- 
nancing the schools in a number of ways; 

$ By eliminating inequalities within communities in financial ef- 
forts for echhei support 

♦ By making all of a community** property tax wealth available 
for supporting the total school program 

♦ By eliminating duplication in fiscal mattare and likewise elim- 
inating competition for tax rate increase* and issuance of bonds 
in communities having overlapping, separately organized ele- 
mentary and high school district* 

♦ By providing the necessary flexibility to plan and ad*pt.the 
school finance program in term* of the total school program 

f Moat important of ad, by providing a situation for effective 
and economical use of school tax dollars — both community tax 
dollars and State school funds. In other words, reorganization 
was the means of getting more and better education per tax dollar 
expended a fact which many reorganization leaders strongly 
emphasized. , p 


Sources of School Financial Support 

Local Districts* At the time their programs began more than half 
the total school revenue was raised by the local districts in aU except 
3 States; and in 5 States more than 80 percent came from the 
local districts. By the 1953-54 school year the local district share 
was still above 50 percent in aU except 4 States; at that time the 
national average was 54.7 percent. , 

County School funds*— County scho o l revenue* accounted for over 
a tenth ot the total in 2 States at the beginning. In 3 other States 
large increase* were later made, to more than a fifth by 1953^54, 
None of these 3 States had a large amount of reorganization. 
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Amount of Slate School Support, — -At the beginning the propor- 
tion of school revenue* from State mxmm ranged iron Ah percent 
in one State to 54.2 percent in another, and was below 25 percent in 
0 of the 16 States. 

In meet instances the proportion of school support provided by 
the State did not change greatly during their reorgan ization pro- 
grams. Nine States had percentage wise increases, in most case* 
rather small ; hut 6 States had decreases. In many of the States 
where the percentage changed but little, substantial increases in dol- 
lar amounts of State aid had been made but were largely or wholly 
offset by rising school costs, Tn. I95S- 54 only 4 States had percentages 
above the national average. ' 

In general, there was little relation between percentage of school 
support provided by the State and the amount of reorganization ac- 
complished. There was no evidence that larger proportion* of State 
aid, in itaelf and without regard to how H was apportioned, paved 
the way for a racMssfal reorganisation png nun. 


Improving Apportionment Methods 


Few Plans Favorable at First Up to the time of enacting reor- 
gamxation legislation, very few of the States had • system of State aid 
for schools which on the whole provided more than limited encourage- 
ment for organising larger district*. Host State aid program* not 
only lacked positive features providing incentives for reorganisation, 
but they also had features which would exert a negative influence. 

Changes Were Made,— A number of States made change* in their 
State aid plans at the tune they enacted reorganization legislation, 
creating a more favorable situation. In several States these chang es 
were incorporated in the reorganization law. 

Many States, indodaig awn* of thpre pint referred to, o^ads 
changes during the course 6f their program*. Some State* with 
(juite unfavorable State aid plan* at first improved tiwwn greatly for 
encouraging establishment of soundly organized district#. 

Not all changes resulted adding strong incentives for reorganiza- 
tion however. Among the State aid plans that were improved the 
least, or not at all, v?we many of those which at the beginning were 
least favorable for facilitating reorganization. 

General Approaches. — Most changes that wer e *1*4* In apportion- 
ment methods resulting in improving the’ condition* ft* reorganise 
tion were of a positive nature— that is, they provided 
Stite funds under specified conditions. A few change*, however , ware 
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State Aid Apportionment Methods 
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that whan a community fwnwd a lB-grada district a received addi- 
tional State aid equivalent to S milk on its inured valuation. In 
Wisconsin nil school districts meeting specified standards, measured 
m terms of nope and quality of school program, wtn allocated more 
liberal amounts of State aid 

Additional General Parpem State Aid for Reorganised Bktrtet* 
Only. — (California allowed new milled di air ids a 6 percent increase 
in their foundation programs, the increase being reduced by a fifth 
annually over a 5-year period. This was net reported m being a 
strongly encouraging irndtar, 

Pwnsylvania provided additional equalisation aid to Joint school 
systems; even more 1 i beral amounts were allowed reorganised dk* 
trkte. (Jomt school system* were formed directly by school boards 
without a referendum and many were set up. Reorganised districts 
required a favorable majority rote in each component district, and 
few were established.) 

Since 1925 New York has provided additional general purpose 
State aid for reorganised districts, for years in very liberal amount*. 
In recent years, however, the additional amounts allowed have not 
ben as, liberal and have not furnished as strong an incentive for re- 
organization. 

State Aid for Pupil Transportation.— Such aid was not provided 
in four States, and its lack was reported to be a retarding factor in 
all of them. 

Practice varied widely in the other IS States not only in the 
amounts provided but also in methods of allocating iL In some 
States it was reported as being insafficiont in amount to serve as a 
reorganisation incentive. Where it was larger in amount and espe- 
cially where it was allocated on an equalisation basis, it was reported 
as an encouraging factor. . 

Stele AM Grants for School B nil (tings. — Four of the States pro- 
vided grants- m- aid for school buildings and two others provided 
funds on a loan bams* In all of the States where grants- in-aid were 
not provided, this lack was reported to be e retarding inflnefim 

Practice varied widely in the tear States where grante-in-aid ter 
school buildings were provided. In Missouri the marimnm amount 
allowed a reorganised district was small and, although an incentive, 
tefUed to tneoorage formation of small districts rather than larger 
ones. This aid was allowed reorganised districts only. 

In Now York, Pennsylvania, and Washington mach larger amounts 
vree allowed. In Jfsw York one-fourth the coat of approved build- 
ing projects (in reorganised districts only) was al lowed util IML 
That year the method of apportionment was changed from a flat- 
grant to an equalisation bosk and tew proven much more effective 
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“ »• raorgmmsatkm moentire. In Washington and Pennsylvania 
&*t* aid for school buildings was allocated an an equalisation h*gi'« 
““ m both ni illowwi to all dirtnott for approx building proj.' 

mo. In P«unjlTmm» it ni alao aJlowod to joint school rrstoms 
*nd greatly stimulated their formation, 

Sta >* m !? r Tml ^ B Pupil*. — Practice varied 

greauy regarding tuition allowances for nonresident pupils. In 
states when the amount of State aid allowed was substantial it w M 
imported as a retarding factor. But when, a smaller amount ’was ab 
^ed than for resident pupik, reorganisation tended to be facilitated 
IT* general provunooa governing tuition costs in man? instances 
oontamed retarding factors. 
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4 of Bonded Indebtedness 


Meete ofLegislativs Provisions. J n gtaUe where the law rw- 
qrnred that the bonded mdebtodne® of a former district had to be as- 
«an»d by the new district, this was reported u a retarding factor. 
In States where the law required that bonded indebtedm* must m- 
mftm an abligatioo of the dietriefc which incurred it, this was re- 
P^d « gnonllj facilitating reorganisation, Them were earns 
indication*, however, that the latter plan may not have been the most 
satisfactory in all eases, Sash indication* came from States where 
u» iftw permitted the people to vote on the question of whether the 
new distnei would assume the indebtedness. 

T ^Recog njtioa of Difficulty in Prescrthm* a Satisfartory Uniform 
I ^* |NWSa, . FUfl forA11 Heorpuuwtiona.-Evideoily the durability 
ot a uniform method was considered questionable in a number of 
In some States the reorganization legislation as orunnaDv 

req I U !? d J " Pitted mduaian of a plan for dispose 
Uon ofhwided indebtedness in a reorganization proposal. MmSw, 

[ W ° mBtano ^ reorganization laws were later amended to 
incJu(l * ■«* » pronnem, as an optional feature. 


Part II 


A Statement of 
Policies and Procedures 


Guideposts for 

Successful Reorganization Programs 


* I hl5CrriON reached in a conference of 

JL =*** school district reorganization leader* held to evaluate po]- 
**!“ .™ P^^ed™ *PPli<*Me to establishing and conducting per- 
m^jfpe «^g««tion program inrolving systematic planning. 

fcctt0B '*»»■*» ®* f«r major part*; Legislation for a planned 
p I^ f of thft type, school finance prorkione for fa- 

oilitattng establishment of adequate school districts, State leader- 
ship and wnea for administering the program, and local processes 
and proodmm 


Legislation for the Program 


General Policy 


ArpiHMu, Tb» Vgauk* *<™w b. eomp,«h«. 

■™»tojpl 7 toi Ul *dMriot», proto™ »»d ^ in 

„.'/ W ?*t K 'T~T h f ******* *“* SxmM not h»T» » fcpd tin, limit tt tfa. 

T* I» W, pron dMg th, mMM fa- «o)ntiop of radhtrietiM probWn. 
already existing and those arising in the future. 



would be gained in 
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T ypes or olassts of districts that may he established . — In some States 
the kinds of districts which can be formed may be inadequate, so that 
it would be necessary for the reorganization legislation to include pro- 
visions for an additional type, or types, in order to facilitate establish- 
ing a system of adequate administrative units throughout the State. 
In other States this would not be necessary because those already au- 
thorized include types which would be adaptable to redistricting needs. 
In either case, the legislation should indicate the types or classes of 
districts to be formed under its provisions and specify the kinds of 
changes that can be made in the existing district structure in order 
to establish such districts. 


The State Administrative Agency 


Kind of agency . — In States confronted with widespread reorgani- 
zation problems, the legislation should create a special State commie - 
aon or committee to administer the reorganization program, rather 
than assign that responsibility to an already existing agency, such as 
the State Board of education ; the reason being that the responsibili- 
ties involved are both highly important and timer-consuming, justify- 
ing a special agency to concentrate its efforts on them alone, whereas 
J an existing agency like the State board off education would have to 
carry the responsibility in addition to all its other responsibilities. 

Duration of the special State commission . — The length of time -the 
commission is to function should not be limited to a specified number 
of years— how long it will be needed cannot be predicted accurately in 
advance and will vary among States. Because of this, the legislation 
should provide for the continuance of the commission until the major 
reorganization problems in the State have been solved. 

When that point has been reached and the task of administering 
the program is no linger so demanding, then the commission might 
justifiably be disbanded and its functions assigned to the State board 
of education, or, if the State does not have such abokrd, to the chief 
State school officer. 

Selection of the commission membership . — If the State has a State 
board at education, then that body should be empowered to select the 
members of the commission. If not, then past practice in selecting 
the membership of other commissions oreated for educational pur- 
poses should probably be followed. ? . 


Composition of ths commission . — The size of the oommiasion shoald 
be sufficiently large to be broadly representative, but not ad large ae 
to be an unwieldly body un a ble to reach de cis ion s readily. Geo- 
graphic or area representation might be prescribed, tJHbffflgb it is net 
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so important as securing representation from the major social and 
economic interests in the State. All or at least a sizable n^ority rf 

a b6 , lay CltlZ0T1S mther Professional educators. 

^ *"?** .^.-The length of term should be long 
enough to prevent rapid turnover; if the number of years is pre- 
«3nbed, terms should be overlapping; and no restriction should be 
placed on reappointment. 

Compensation. Prevailing past practice in the State with respect 
to compensating the members of comparable commissions mitfThe 
followed, but m any case members should at least be comp^fed f or 
(ravel and other necessary expenses. 

fWrs md duties. The powers and duties of the communion 
should include the following: 

♦ To employ an executive secretory and such other professions! 

r*^ “ ma - v * !lecMa * r y for effective per- 
foraanoe of .to fuuct.ons end to assist county committees, or 

ooraptreble local planning agmcma, to perform their functions. 

♦ To formulate policies and principles for administering the 

reorganization program. ^ 

♦ To develop methods of procedure for use by countv commit 

toes, or comparable local, planning agencies. y * ‘ 

tn^°„“.^: d ‘ rd8 ° r Witeri ‘ tm districts 

♦J~ 6 0r disa PP rov ® reorganization plans 

locll P ^K U developed by county committees, or comparable 
local planning agencies, with authority to approve only that 

lon °* *J\° U1 ? ty P lan meetin K prescribed standards; to ap- 
p ve proposed changes in school distridte involv in g use of *11 
other redistncting laws which are still operative. 

T S * t '?*' ° r Uie W"* local planning 
agwcy, additional time where required for completion ^ thefr 

♦ To appoint a county committee in any county where the W*1 
«****'' agency fail, to eot withia spLied tim" l^ito 

“ “7 county where an 

«Mtmg «®umttce fails WfiejWn its assigned functions. 

“ W be.ppropri.tod 

OP, " li<,,l °' the 
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delations hips to Stats department of education . — Provision should 
be made whereby close cooperation will be maintained by the State 
commission and its staff with the State detriment of education, and 
the services of personnel in the latter be utilized whenever available 
and needed in carrying on t he reorganization program. 


The County Administrative Agency 

Kind of agenry. — The same general principles applicable to the 
State administrative agency should be applied; i. e., m States having 
widespread reorganization problems, a special county administrative 
agency should be created (which will be designated hereafter for 
purposes of convience as the county committee). 

Mandatory requirements.- X county committee slum Id be required 
in every county. 

Duration. — Provision should be made whereby each county com- 
mittee will continue in existence and function until a system of ade- 
quate school districts has been established in the county. Some States 
may find it desirable to establish such committees on a permanent 
basis; while others having county boards of education may find it 
/ desirable to assign the county committee's functions to them after 
\ reorganization has been largely completed. 

4 Method of selecting members. — Although selection of the county 
committee membership by local district boards has been the moat 
common practice and that method lias much in its favor, other meth- 
ods have also proven practicable in some States. The method used 
should either provide for election of the members by the people or 
appointment by local officials who are elected by the people. 

Composition of committees. — Committees should be composed of 5 
to 9 members, and only lay citizens should be included in the mem- 
bership. Provision should be made for representation from both 
the open country and population centers of the county. 

, Length of term. — The same principles applicable to the State com- 
mission members terms should be applied to the eounty committee. 

Meetings. — Time limits for holding the first meeting to organize 
and elect a chairman should be specified. Thereafter, meetings should 
he held on call by the chairman or a majority of the members. 

Compensation. — Committee members should be compensated for 
necessary expenses only. 

Committee secretary . — The county superintendent should be desig- 
nated committee secretary. '> 
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Development of Reorganization Plans 

i 

Fecton to be considered.— The legislation should specify, pref- 
erably in general terms, the factors for county committees to take into 
consideration in making reorganization studies and plans. 

Comprehensive plan* required.— Provision should be made for all 
county commitUgs to mate a study of county educational conditions 
and to prepar^pmprehensive plan for a system of school districts 
for their txmnriif meeting the standards of the State administrative 
agency. This should be a mandatory requirement, and time limits 
should be specified within which the comprehensive plans are lo be 
completed and submitted to the State administrative agency. When 
ever * county plan or portion of a county plan is disapproved by the 
State administrative agency, the county committee should be required 
to prepare and submit a revised plan within a specified time. 

Provision should also be made permitting committees to submit 
plans involving only a portion of the county before completion of the 
comprehensive plan. 

Content of the written proposals.— The legislation should sjieeifv 
what the written proposals for new district* should contain, as a 
minimum requiring maps and descriptions of the existing district* 
involved, as well as of the proposed new districts, and a summary of 
the reasons for the proposed reorganization. Some States may find 
it desirable to require more, such as: recommendations concerning lo- 
cation of schools, utilization of existing buildings, and pupil trans- 
portation needs; . and plans for adjusting the assets and liabilities, 
including bonded indebtedness, of the districts involved. 

' Tims lim , it4 f or submitting the comprehensive plan.— Ample time 
should be allowed to permit careful systematic planning (some State* 
have found at least 18 months should be allowed ) . Provision should 
he made whereby the State administrative agency may grant addi- 
tional time to county committee® unable to complete their plans 
within the limits prescribed. 

Inter-committee planning . — Provision should be made whereby any 
reorganization proposal involving territory in more than one county- 
will be developed by subcommittees of the county committees 
concerned. 

Proposal* initiated by local people. — Provision should be made 
authorizing local people to initiate reorganization proposakfor con- 
sideration by the county committee, but such proposals should be 
consistent with the comprehensive plan in order to be approved by 
the county committee. All proposed school , district boundary 
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change involving use of other redistricting laws should be subject 
to approval by the county committee, ■•«u; , 

public hearings. At least, one public hearing should be required 
for each reorganization proposal, and the county committee should 
be authorized to hold more than one if considered necessary or de- 
sirable. The hearings should be held either by the county committee 
- or *• subcommittee of it; and minutes of the proceedings should be 
required. 

4 

Election Procedures 


Authorisation for elections ,— A referendum should be mandatory' 
on all proposed new districts approved by the State administrative 
agency, but should not be authorized for any reorganization pro- 
posal not approved by the State agency. 

Provisions for calling and holding the elections .— The county super- 
intendent as committee secretary should be responsible for calling 
the election and making the necessary arrangements specified. In 
some States it may be desirable that the legislation include all the 
provisions governing the manner in which elections are to be held ; 
in ot^^tates, the provisions in the statutes relating to school elec- 
tions might be adequate. 

Time limits for holding the election .— A time limit should be spec- 
ified within which tho election is to be held. It should allow suffi- 
cient time after approval of the proposal by the State administrative 
agency to permit development of additional public understanding 
and support of the proposal, but should not encourage unnecessary 
delay. 

Ratification of proposed new districts.— K majority of the total 
vote cast should be required for ratifying the proposal. However, 
if it is not possible to secure such a provision an acceptable alterna- 
tive would be that if the proposal contained a center above a specified 
size, or if it contained a component district having more than a spec- 
ified percentage of the total population, two .favorable majorities 
would be required— one in the center or large! district, as the case 
might be, and the other in the remainder of the territory involved. 


Second Elections 

^ . i ' , 

Revision or resubmission of rejected proposals.— In casts where a 
proposal m rejected by the voters, provision should be made requir- 
ing the county committee to prepare a revised proposal, submitting 
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it to the State administrative agency for approval, after which if 

f brou ^ ht to a vot *> or the proposal first re- 
jected would be submitted to a second vote. ' - 

Tint Unit, far a <«W «fc._Wlul. (her. an «dmua«* and 
also some disadvantages in specifying a definite time limit for the 
swond election, such a provision may be unacceptable in some States 

h i”! ^ ,' 8 Ae , “f* the tirae ,or holdi "S: th ' election 

should be left to the discretion of the county committee. 


Status of the New Districts Established 


k'ffevtive date.— The date when a reorganised district should be 
gin fiuiotianmg cannot be prescribed for aU States, being a matter 
that should be specified m terms of each State situation 
Th* rvotyamisad district <W.-Tlie legislation should include 
provisions for election of the reorganized district board, and specif? 
its powers and duties. The latter should be sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to enable the new board to deal effectively with problems arising 
out of the transition from the old districts to the new administrative 

U k 1 u ! r , th ! t , ran81tlon the existing statutes relating to 

school boards of the same tyjyor class of district should apply. 


Financing the Program 


- Sufficient appropriations should be made to the State administra 
tive agency to enable it to proride the specialized services necessary 
m carrying on the reorganization program, and State funds should 
be provided through the_ State administrative agency to meet the 
expenses of county committees. At the same time provision should 
also be made whereby county funds may be appropriated to help 
finance the program. * 
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School Finance Provisions for Facilitating 
Establishment of Adequate School Districts 

-v 

4 

General Considerations 

School finance and district reorganization tied together. — In the 
development of a school district reorganization program it should be 
recognized that its purposes and likewise its operation are inter- 
related with the State school finance program. , 

Consistency . — The State school finance program should be consist- 
ent with the goals and purposes of the school district reorganization 
program. 

Improving the finance program . — Improvements needed in the 
State school finance program, making it more efficient and equitable, 
should not be postponed because of the existence of major school dis- 
trict reorganization problems. 


Basic Policies 


Responsibility for school support . — The financing of the public 
schools should be a joint responsibility of the State and the local 
districts. t 

State support . — The proportion of total school costs that should be 
borne by the State cannot be prescribed tiers, but is a matter of State 
policy which may be decided in terms of the relative share of the total 
school cost that should be borne by local district property U T| w 
Adequate support . — Through an equitable combination of State and 
local funds, a level of financial support should be provideeb for an 
adequate educational program in all soundly organized districts, in- 
cluding those which are small but are necessary operating units. 


Avoiding Roadblocks to Reorganization 

) 

Financial treatment of unnecessary small districts . — While State 
aid may be justified for unnecessary small districts and schools, de- 
luding upon State policy in that regard, it should nbt be provided 
in such amounts or manner as to place a financial reward on the 
continuation of such districts. Instead, if such districts chobee to 
continue functioning rather than becoming a part of a larger unit, 
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t!»n they should be required to bear the extra costs involved in 
inamtainin^dfh per pupil cost schools. ^ ' 

Wl»en viewed purely in relation to its retard- 
ing effeete on the establishment of soundly organised districts, State 
md for the tuition of nonresident pupils should be eliminated en- 
-firely. But where that is not practicable or considered desirable, it 
should be lees in amount than would be provided through other State 
aid apportionments if the area were reorganized; in other words, the 
privilege of sending pupils to another district should not wherever 
possible be rewarded. In determining tuition costs, a charge for 
capital outlay ahould be included. 

Disposition of bonded indebtedness .- While the provision that' 
bonded indebtedness will remain an obligation of the component dis- 
trict incurring it has served to facilitate reorganization in many 
instances, that ha a not been true in all cases. Essentially, this is an 
issue that should be left to the local people concerned to decide. 


Providing Incentives 


Approaches vary .— In a number of States special State aid ap- 
portionment* of one kind or another have been provided as incentives 
or reorganization but such apportionment* have not been made 
available to soundly organized district* already in existence. Al- 
though not available to other district*, it would appear that these 
could not rightly be regarded aa being merely inducements to re- 
oiganw* but that they were designed to assist in enabling the new 
district to meet the extra costs involved in providing better educa- 
tional programs. 

•*?**? SUU * h#VB provided more liberal State aid allowances, 
either for general or special purposes, to ell better organized districts, 
and m so doing provided incentives for reorganization. Both ap- 
prpaches have had beneficial results, and no sweeping generalizations 
can be drawn as to which approach is superior for all situations. 


1 


Special Purpose State Aid aa Incentives 

transportation aid* — Tl»e lack of State aid for pupil trans- 
Pwtlto, or an insuffioient amount of it especially when allocated 
m * Jat-gtadt.besia, hM4»oapf reprgaiiisat^ Such aid ahould be 
apportioned on an equalisation basis and ahould > sufficient in 
ante^nt to equalize from a mini m um local district effort up to die full 
approved cost, as determined by ihe State department of education! 
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f 

SiaUi aid for capital outlay .— The lack of State aid for school 
facilities retards the establishment of soundly organized districts. 
In all the States where such aid was provided it facilitated reorgan- 
ization ; and in two of them was regarded as beingajfemoet influential 
of all favorable finance factors, 

* State aid for capital outlay should be apportioned on an equalisa- 
tion basis. It should be sufficient in amount for approved school 
building- projects to facilitate establishment of school districts of 
adequate sue. All building projects for which State funds are pro- ' 
vided should^ be subject to approval by the State department of 
education. ' . / 


State Leadership and Services in Administering 
the Reorganization Program 

Administrative Policies 


Development of policies .- — To foster orderly and systematic de- 
velopment of the program, policies should be formulated by the State 
administrative agency for carrying out its assigned functions and 
providing the services needed. What these policies Mould include 
is a matter that should be decided in, each State after careful con- 
sideration of the reorganization situation. 

Standard* or criteria for reoryameed district* and attendance 
centers .-# Standards or criteria should be developed Indicating the 
qualities that a satisfactory administrative unit should possess .and 
should include such factors as: sjze of district, size of elementary and 
high schools, scope of services, and sociological factors. In States 
having very sparsely populated areas, the standards should be suf- 
ficiently flexible for application in such areas, but this flexibility 
should be of such nature as not to impair their usefulness in com- 
munities where sparsity is not a problem. 


The Professional Staff ,/ 

Size of staff . — Provision should be made for a professional staff of 
sufficient size to provide the services needed by eo&nty committees fh 
developing their reorganization plans and bringing them to 'a Vote. 
How many staff members will be needed depends oh a number df 
factors which vary from State to State. However, most rebrganixa- 
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tion programs have not been adequately staffed. In view of past 

11 HT that RDy ***** d ^ rin * the intensive 

of the program should have a director and at least two or thn* field 
workers. Many States having a large number of counties w,th major 
reorganization problems would need more field workei/or consultants 
AdequaUttaff * continuing W.-It is equally important that ade- 
quate professional services be provided after the intensive planning 
stages of the program. r * 


Orga nizing the Program ^ 

* 

Before county committee. are selected, 
superintendents should be fully informed about the method 

and the same should also be done for local 
district boards. Meetings should be held for this purpose, and in- 
formational materials should also be prepared and distributed. When- 
e er possible a State staff member should attend the meeting when 
the committee members are selected for purposes of further expls- 
nattoa of the program and answering quest ions about it 
Onenttng county committee. -As soon as th<* county committee 
have been set up, a concerted effort should be iSade to acquaint them 
with the program and their responsibilities in it. Statewide or 

ZZlT.T fW UUS Informational 

metenels <fealmg with the program ahould be made available for 

“2; eluding the manual of procedural if it can be prepared by 

Early publicity. Efforts ahould also be made during the early 
phases of the program to provide publicity about it through both the 
daily and county weekly newspapers and through/^ periodicals of 
State organizations, especially those serving rurSd areas. 

/ 

The Manual of Procedure 

Importance .-^- A manual of procedures to assist county committee* 
m their work is a necessary part of the services the State staff should 
provide. A. well-prepared manual is ah important means of foster- 

ing orderly and systematic development of the reorganization 
pztgram. / 

Major Featurus—Thn manual ahould contain the necessary infor- 
matic^ and explanation of procedures that committees will need in 
doveloping plans and bringing them to a vote.. 
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Field Service < . \ 

* • it 

Helping make studies and prepare plans . — The State staff should 
assist county committees on request in analyzing and interpreting 
study information and in the preparation of the reorganization plana 
However, they should not be expected to do the detailed work of the' 
county superintendent in- that respect — the proper role of the State 
staff is advisory and Consultative. 

Helping prepare the written reports of reorganization proposals — 
As a general rule this assistance should be of an advisoiy nature. 
However, there may be occasions where it will be necessary for a 
State staff member to do a very large share of the work. 

Assisting with public hearings . — The State staff should when re- 
quested attend the public hearings on reorganization proposals. In 
this also, the proper role is that of a consultant, available when called 
upon to give expert advice^ 

^ Checking on the legal steps followed .— It is highly important the 
State staff make a careful check to insure that all of the legal pro- 
cedures have been complied with fully in the various steps involved 
in developing the proposal and bringing it to a vote. * 

Helping the State administrative agency evaluate proposals. — Be** 
cause of their first-hand knowledge and experience, the State staff 
members are in position to render an invaluable service to the State 
administrative agency when proposals are being evaluated for. ap- 
proval. This is another reason for an adequately sized staff and the 
services of its members should be utilized fully in evaluating 
proposals. 

Participating in community meetings . — One of the very important 
aspects of the work of the State staff is that of explaining the reor- 
ganization program and its purposes to local people. Whenever local 
groups express interest in the program and desire more information 
about it, a State staff member, should whenever possible render that 
service. 


Keeping the People Informed 

Publicity materials . — Articles and reports prepared by State stad 
members have been useful in keeping local people informed aboutitlie 
progress being made, and have thereby served useful purposes. 

Special bulletins . — In many States bulletins dealing with various 
phases of the programs proved to be useful. 
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Relationships With Other State Agencies and Organizations 

Stale department of edooation .- Throughout the period when the' 
progiam te being administered by the State commission, a constant ef- 
ort s]»o u ld be made in maintaining close working relationships with - 
the State department of education. The services of State department 
personnel should be used whenever practicable in carrying on the 
program, and speoial efforts should be made to keep them fully in- 
formed throughout all stages of its development 
College and universities. -In a number of States, college and uni- 
versity staff members have taken an active part in the reorganization 
programs— in participating in reorganization meetings, in making 
studies and surveys, in arranging conferences on reorganization, and 
in a few cases m preparing informational materials. 

Stats organiaations.yl n many States a number of State organi- 
zations have been actively interested, particularly State education 
associations, State school boards associations, and State farm organ- 
izations. The interest and support of these State groups should be 
actively encouraged. 


Local Processes and Procedures 


I Making Studies of School Conditions 

. ~ J * 

Importance of studies.— A careful study of school conditions should 
be emphasized as essential to the development of sound reorganization 
’ wplons. Such a study should be encouraged as a means of avoiding 

premature judgment and decision as to^what ought or ought not to 
be dime. • . ® 

V tsitfng the schools .— Committees should be encouraged to visit the 
schools in the county. This provides a sound basis for judgment 

about them, and it also stimulates the interest of local people in 
reorganization. 

Extensiveness of studies . — Some counties have very complex prob- 
lems requiring a more extensive examination of all the factors affect- 
ing school conditions than is true of others. However, in all situa- 
tions, whether highly complex or quite simple, studies should be suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to provide an objective basis -for sound 
planning. , 
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Developing Phuss 


Importanyof comprehensive planning . — The development of com- 
prehensive plans embracing the entire *county should be enoouraged 
even though the people in some sections of the county will likely 
reject the propoeal developed for their area. The importance of mak- 
ing county wide plans would be difficult to overemphasize. 

Values of partial plant for the county. — If a sufficient degree of 
readiness for reorganisation is evident in some particular locality, it 
is usually desirable to develop a plan for that area b e fo r e com plet in g 
the plans for the entire county. Establishing a new district in one 
locality often stimulates favorable sentiffient in other 
Ltaiton unth local district hoards .—— Throughout d** various stages 
of making studies and developing plans, county committees should 
maintain dose touch with local district boards, keeping them fully 
informed. 


Public Hearings and Informal Meetings - ». 

t 

Small group meetings . — Such meetings held by county committees 
for purposes of explaining their plans have teen an effective proce- 
dure in developing public understanding and support for larger dis- 
tricts, and especially has this been true in the open country. 

Mass meetiys .— While large meetings often are les« effbc^ titan 
small gatherings, their effectiveness depends on how well they are 
organized and conducted. By having well-informed community lead- 
ers present to qwak on crucial issues certain to oome up, such meet- 
ings can be very useful. 

Holding formal hearings . — The formal hearings required by the 
legislation should be carefully planned in advance. Public reaction 
is more favorable when the chairman has a good working knowl- 
edge of the reorganization law and is thoroughly f amiliar with all 
the details of the proposal under consideration. The committee chair- 
man or a member should always be in charge of the hearing*. * ... 

* '•* > .V ^ 

Involving Interested Local Leadera 

• * i 

‘ ' h • „■ 1 i • " » 

Identifying leaders. —In the process of developing a reorganization 
proposal a special effort should be made to locate leaders willing 
to support it. This should be done ss early as possible. The county 
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penntendent and persons in the community such as the township 
supsnnsor, the village banker, and newspaper editor, can assist in iden- 
ti tying those who should be contacted* 

i * the community emerge of their own 

volition and become strong supporters— careful systematic planning 
encourages this. Bat others do not; they mast be searched out. 

Farm leaden .— Special emphasis should be given to enlisting the 
support of open-country leaders, including farm housewives. Some 
of the most potent leaders for better schools are young farmers and 
the parents of younger children in the community. 

Co mmun ity Study Committees 

Effectiveness.— The use of community study committees or groups 
has become increasingly common, and such groups have been highly 
effective in a wide variety of situations. This technique is by no 
means new, for it has been used in several States for more than two 
decades. In two States it was used during the intensive stages of 

their programs and was very useful in implementing county com- 
mittoe planning. . 

Methods of organising. Such groups have been organized in var- 
ious ways, and no particular method can be pre^nbed which would 
be applicable to all situations. 


Local Publicity 

The local newspaper .— Objective publicity given to reorganization 
by local newspapers is helpful and should be encouraged. 

Special bulletins.— A useful procedure in developing support for 
proposed new districts is the preparation of a special bulletin de- 
scribing the proposal and the educational improvements it will make 
possible. Such bulletins should be brief and written in layman’s 
language. In some States such bulletins have frequently been pre- 
pared by the local community study committees. 
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